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Alaska,  meaning  the  "Great  Land" 
in  Aleut,  is  probably  the  best  word 
any  language  could  produce  to 
call  such  a  State.  We  simply  do 
not  have  words  to  describe  a  land 
so  vast  that  it  spans  four  time 
zones;  so  varied  it  cannot  be  sum- 
marized simply;  and  so  wild  that  it 
seems  impossibly  inaccessible.  It  is 
a  land  of  extremes,  from  untracked 
wilderness  to  urban  environments, 
cold  windswept  arctic  desert  to 
lush  rain  forests,  glaciated  moun- 
tain ranges  to  muskeg  bogs,  and  a 
blend  of  new  ideas  and  ancient 
traditions 

Too  often  when  people  make  plans 
for  summer  vacations,  they  are 
told  of  scenic  places  to  visit,  uni- 
que wildlife  to  see,  and  special 
recreational  opportunities  to  seek. 
Little  mention  is  made  of  hazards 
which  may  spoil  vacations.  By 
making  adequate  preparations  and 
by  adopting  practices,  you  will  bet- 
ter enjoy  a  vacation  in  the  Great 
Land. 

This  pamphlet  is  designed  to  help 
you  make  safety  a  key  part  of  your 
summer  recreational  plans,  to  pro- 
vide some  precautionary  advise, 
and  to  cite  sources  where  more 
detailed  information  may  be  ob- 
tained For  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
the  information  is  arranged  by  ac- 
tivity rather  than  by  area. 


Part  of  the  thrill  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, especially  in  wilderness  areas, 
is  coping  with  unexpected  situa- 
tions. Advance  planning  can  help 
offset  some  things  that  may  occur, 
such  as  hypothermia  (adverse 
lowering  of  body  temperature)  and 
encounters  with  dangerous 
animals.  These  topics  will  be 
covered  in  more  detail  in  this  pam- 
phlet. 

This  pamphlet  is  not  a  comprehen- 
sive directory  Rather,  it  is  a  guide 
for  obtaining  further  information 
from  State  and  Federal  agencies 
with  land  related  management 
responsibilities  and  from  public 
and  private  organizations  that  pro- 
vide information  and  services  to 
visitors  If  you  wish  further  infor- 
mation on  any  topic,  write  or  call 
the  referenced  agency  or  organiza- 
tion; addresses  are  included  within 
the  text  and  at  the  end  of  this 
pamphlet 
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Preparations 


Weather  and  Water  Conditions 


The  very  character  of  Alaska  re- 
quires special  considerations  for 
recreationists.  Most  of  the  State  is 
undeveloped  and  contains  vast 
areas  of  wilderness.  In  the  event  of 
accidents  or  injuries  in  remote 
areas,  aid  may  not  be  readily 
available  So,  visitors  must  be 
properly  equipped  as  well  as  in- 
formed before  pursuing  wilderness 
recreational  activities. 

Land  Status 

Land  status  in  Alaska  has  been 
continually  changing  for  the  past 
several  years,  including  land 
transfers  within  the  Government 
and  from  Government  to  private 
ownership.  Despite  this  activity,  a 
large  part  of  Alaska  remains  under 
management  of  Federal  agencies 
and  the  State.  Generally,  this  land 
is  available  for  public  use,  subject 
to  regulations. 

The  remainder  of  the  State  is 
privately  owned,  including  land 
owned  by  Alaskan  Natives.  This 
land  may  not  be  available  for 
public  use.  To  avoid  trespassing, 
check  with  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies for  the  latest  land  status  infor- 
mation, map  easements,  and  other 
regulations. 


Alaska  weather  conditions  are 
highly  varied  often  changing 
quickly.  More  extreme  or  adverse 
conditions  occur  at  high  eleva- 
tions. 

Alaskan  waters  are  extremely  cold, 
and  safe  immersion  time  is  short. 
Human  life  expectancy  in  the 
water  is  2  to  4  minutes.  Even  the 
best  swimmers  should  wear  a 
lifevest  at  all  times,  because  the 
cold  water  quickly  robs  strength 
along  with  the  will  and  ability  to 
save  one's  self,  'ven  protected 
waters  may  develop  5-to-lO-foot 
waves. 

Hypothermia 

Hypothermia  is  a  condition  where 
the  loss  of  body  heat  causes  the 
slowing  of  all  bodily  functions, 
especially  when  the  body  temper- 
ature drops  to  a  subnormal  level. 
If  the  process  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, death  may  result  Symptoms 
include  uncontrollable  shivering, 
disorientation,  and  extreme  fatigue 
Hypothermia  may  result  from  ex- 
treme exertion,  such  as  a  long  hike 
in  cold  weather,  loss  of  liquids 
through  perspiration,  and  loss  of 
heat  because  of  cold,  wetness,  and 
wind. 
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To  combat  hypothermia,  wear 
several  layers  of  clothing  instead 
of  one  heavy  layer  Take  frequent 
rest  or  snack  stops,  and  carry 
"quick  energy"  foods,  such  as 
raisins  or  candy.  Drink  several 
quarts  of  water  a  day.  To  be  safe, 
carry  a  change  of  clothes  just  in 
case.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  or 
Alaska  State  Troopers 

Abandoned  Mines  and  Dredges 

Old  mines  and  abandoned  dredges 
are  found  throughout  Alaska.  They 
are  often  attractive  for  visitors,  but 
they  must  be  approached  with  cau- 
tion. Timbers  on  old  dredges  are 
often  rotten,  mine  openings  are 
subject  to  cave-ins,  and  mines 
often  contain  stagnant  air  that  may 
imediately  kill  To  be  safe  DO 
NOT  enter  old  mines  or  climb  on 
dredges. 

Wildlife 

Treat  wild  animals  with  respect  in 
their  natural  setting.  Never  ap- 
proach potentially  dangerous 
animals,  especially  bears  They  are 
very  unpredictable  and  may  feel 
threatened  by  your  presence. 

Keep  your  campsite  and  equip- 
ment clean  Food  should  be  sealed 
in  containers  and  hung  from  trees 
so  that  animals  will  not  be  at- 


tracted by  odors  Dispose  of 
human  waste  carefully  in  a 
covered  pit.  Improper  disposal  may 
invite  attack 

If  you  unexpectedly  encounter  a 
bear,  do  not  turn  and  run;  this  only 
invites  a  chase.  Instead,  talk  loudly 
and  back  away  slowly  If  a  tree  or 
rock  outcropping  is  near  by,  climb 
it. 

Don't  mix  pets  and  wildlife  An 
unleashed  dog  may  encounter  a 
moose  or  a  bear  and,  when 
threatened,  return  to  its  owner  with 
the  wild  animal  in  pursuit 

The  Alaskan  mosquito,  although 
not  so  ferocious  as  the  grizzly,  is 
certainly  more  annoying  and  also 
undomesticated.  The  interior  areas 
of  the  State  have  a  higher  concen- 
tration of  these  pests  than  coastal 
areas.  A  container  of  your  favorite 
repellent  is  highly  recommended. 
For  the  particularly  sensitive  per- 
son, a  headnet  may  be  in  order. 

Fire 

In  "dry"  years,  Alaska  is  subject  to 
major  forest  fires.  So,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  build  campfires  carefully 
on  mineral  soil  or  rocky  ground. 
Fires  on  tundra  and  mossy  areas 
can  "creep".  Keep  the  fire  area 
small,  ring  within  rocks,  and  build 
the  fire  away  from  logs,  trees,  and 
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overhanging  branches.  Put  it  out 
with  water,  and  stir  it.  Repeat  this 
until  the  charcoal  and  ashes  are 
cold.  Then  break  the  ring,  and 
scatter  the  rocks. 

The  availability  of  fireood  varies 
throughout  the  State.  In  tundra 
regions,  dead,  dry  wood  is  scarce 
to  nonexistent.  At  elevations  above 
the  timberline,  firewood  is  simply 
not  available.  Carry  a  backpacking 
stove  for  cooking  in  those  areas. 

When  selecting  firewood  in 
forested  areas,  use  dead  and  down- 
ed wood.  Along  streams  and  lakes, 
dry  driftwood  can  be  used.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  standing  dead 
material,  select  trees  away  from 
bodies  of  water  and  designated 
camping  areas  Do  not  cut  live 
vegetation.  Trees  grow  slowly  in 
Alaska  and  should  be  preserved. 

Bringing  Pets  To  Alaska 

Vistors  bringing  pets  to  Alaska 
must  comply  with  health  regula- 
tions that  are  available  from  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Agricultural 
Resources.  In  addition,  nondomest- 
icated  animals  may  not  be  kept  as 
pets  in  Alaska.  A  list  of  species 
falling  into  that  category  is  avail- 
able from  the  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Came. 


Firearms 

Alaska  has  liberal  firearms  regula- 
tions. Although  concealed  weapons 
are  illegal,  rifles,  shotguns,  and 
handguns  may  be  carried  openly  in 
most  areas.  This  does  not  apply  in 
national  parks,  State  or  Federal 
campgrounds,  and  so  forth.  Check 
with  National  Park  Service. 

Carrying  firearms  for  personal  pro- 
tection is  a  matter  of  much  contro- 
versy. But,  many  authorities  recom- 
mend that  at  least  one  person  in 
each  party  carry  a  weapon  in  areas 
where  they  are  legal.  This  person 
should  be  generally  knowledgeable 
and  experienced  in  the  use  of 
firearms  and  of  their  weapon  in 
particular.  The  weapon  itself  is  a 
matter  of  individual  choice.  But,  it 
should  be  of  a  least  .30-06  caliber 
or  a  12-gauge  shotgun  equipped 
with  slugs.  Regulations  on  the  tak- 
ing of  game  in  defense  of  life  and 
property  are  strictly  enforced  and 
are  available  from  the  Alaska 
Department  of  Fish  and  game. 
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Getting  Around 
in  Alaska 

By  Road 

Traveling  in  Alaska  is  different 
than  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 
Although  the  State  is  over  550,000 
square  miles  in  size,  it  has  only 
about  5,000  miles  of  public 
highways,  and  most  are  near  major 
population  centers,  such  as  An- 
chorage and  Fairbanks  Service  on 
these  highways  are  far  apart  and 
limited  Major  repairs  and  parts 
generally  are  not  available,  so 
vehicles  should  have  a  thorough 
check  before  beginning  any  trip. 

Because  the  Alaska  Canada  (Alcan) 
Highway  and  many  other  secon- 
dary roads  are  not  paved,  good 
tires  should  be  used  The  tires 
should  be  rugged  enough  to  with- 
stand rough  road  surfaces  as  well 
as  heavy  enough  for  the  weight  of 
the  vehicle.  One  or  more  spare 
tires  in  good  condition  are  recom- 
mended It  is  also  advisable  to 
carry  oil.  transmission  fluid,  anex- 
tra  fan  belt,  a  good  bumper  jack, 
and  a  simple  set  of  tools  Studded 
snow  tires  or  chains  or  both,  along 
with  a  shovel,  two  chain,  a  sack  of 
sand,  sleeping  bags  or  blankets,  a 
first  aid  kit,  a  heat  source,  and 
warm  clothing  should  be  carried 
late  in  fall  and  winter  Periodic 


checks  should  be  made  with  the 
Alaska  State  Troopers  for  road 
conditions  and  closures. 

Few  sanitary  dumping  stations  are 
available  for  self-contained 
vehicles  Campers  should  plan  trips 
to  take  advantage  of  the  dumpsta- 
tions  provided  in  major  cities  or 
make  other  arrangements  Dump- 
ing of  holding  tanks  at  unauthoriz- 
ed locations  is  illegal 

By  Ferry 

The  Alaska  Marine  Highway 
System  operates  a  fleet  of  ocean- 
going ferries  that  shuttle 
passengers  and  vehicles  between 
11  southeast  Alaska  ports,  plus 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  and  Seattle.  In 
addition.  State  ferry  service  is 
available  between  six  communities 
in  southcentral  Alaska. 

Ferries  operate  year-round,  but 
reservations  are  essential  if  you  br- 
ing a  vehicle  reservations  are  not 
required  for  walk-on  passengers 
who  are  not  using  staterooms 
Schedules  and  reservations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Alaska  Marine 
Highway  office  listed  at  the  end  of 
this  pamplet 

By  Air 

Alaska  is  served  by  many  major 
national  and  international  air  car- 
riers, most  of  which  provide  ser- 


vice  to  Anchorage.  Information 
and  reservations  may  be  obtained 
through  travel  agents  of  the 
various  airlines. 

The  adresses  and  telephone 
numbers  of  charter  carriers  in  the 
city  or  village  nearest  your  "bush" 
destination  are  listed  in  telephone 
directories  for  that  area.  A  travel 
agent  may  also  have  that  informa- 
tion. 

By  Boat 

Boat  harbors  for  transient  visitors 
are  available  for  short  stays.  Ex- 
tended visits  to  any  particular  area 
are  limited  by  a  critical  shortage  of 
moorage  space  at  most  locations. 

Survival  equipment  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Emergency  high-energy 
rations,  survival  suit.  Emergency 
Position  Indicating  Radio  Beacon, 
VHF-FM  radio,  and  liferaft  or  skiff 
should  always  be  aboard.  Check 
with  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  before 
leaving. 

By  Rail 

The  Federally  owned  Alaska 
Railroad  offers  daily  summer 
passenger  service  between  Fair- 
banks and  Anchorage  with  several 
stops  between,  including  one  at 
the  Mt.  McKinley  National  Park 
headquarters  Another  route  is 


south  from  Anchorage  to  Whittier 
near  Prince  William  Sound  where 
passengers  may  connect  with  the 
Alaska  Marine  Highway  System 

For  brochures,  time-tables,  reserva- 
tions, or  information,  contact  the 
Alaska  Railroad.  The  address  is 
listed  at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet. 

Activities 

Camping 

Many  campground  facilities  are 
along  major  road  systems  in 
Alaska.  All  of  the  land-managing 
agencies  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Forest  Service,  National  Park 
Service,  State  Division  of  Parks, 
and  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Ser- 
vice—maintains campgrounds  and 
waysides  that  are  designed  for 
roadside  use.  In  addition,  many 
camping  areas  are  developed  and 
maintained  by  private  individuals. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Forest  Service  maintain 
remote  cabins  that  generally  are 
not  accessible  by  road.  Depending 
on  their  location,  the  cabins  may 
be  reached  by  land,  water,  or  air. 
Reservations  are  necessary  before 
use  of  the  cabin.  For  each  night  of 
use,  the  fee  is  $2  for  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  cabins  and  $5 
for  Forest  Service  cabins. 
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Backcountry  camping  is  also  a 
popular  recreational  activity.  Cam- 
ping is  subject  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  respective 
manager  of  the  land.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact: 

*Alaska  Division  of  Parks 

'Alaska  Division  of  Tourism 

*Alaska  Railroad 

*Bureau  of  Land  Management 

*Forest  Service 

'National  Park  Service 

'U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

•U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Hiking 

Alaska's  vast  expanses  of 
wilderness  offer  uncounted  oppor- 
tunities for  hiking.  In  northern 
latitudes,  the  treeline  is  very  low  or 
there  are  no  trees  at  all,  a  condi- 
tion that  provides  hikers  with 
beautiful,  open  vistas  But,  much 
of  Alaska  is  wet  tundra  that  is 
characterized  by  "terrible 
tussocks"  or  "horrible  hummocks," 
depending  on  one's  perspective 
This  is  a  condition  that  makes  hik- 
ing exceedingly  difficult.  In  higher, 
drier  areas,  willow  and  alder 
become  the  hiker's  bane;  many  a 
hiker  has  stories  about  willow  and 
alder  thickets  which  are  large 
enough  to  conceal  adult  grizzlies 
or  moose. 

Despite  such  difficulties,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  hike  across  beautiful  alpine 


meadows  in  many  areas  of  the 
State.  And,  there  are  many  main- 
tained hiking  trails  as  well.  The 
following  organizations  are  useful 
sources  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion: 

'Alaska  Department  of 

Natural  Resources 
'Division  of  Parks 
'Bureau  of  Land  Management 
'Forest  Service 
'National  Park  Service 
'U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 

Service 

Food  Gathering 

Gathering  wild  food  for  personal 
consumption  is  permitted  on  all 
State  and  Federal  lands  in  Alaska. 
But,  restrictions  apply  to  certain 
lands  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service. 

Some  edible  plants  are  easily  con- 
fused with  poisonous  ones  For  in- 
stance, wild  celery  is  quite  similar 
to  poisonous  wild  hemlock.  The 
Cooperative  Extension  Service 
booklet,  "Wild  Edible  and 
Poisonous  Plants  of  Alaska,"  is 
available  for  $1.  It  contains  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  plants  and 
edible  portions  and  uses  for  each. 

Clamdigging  is  a  popular  way  to 
gather  the  basics  for  a  meal  in 
Alaska.  Clamdiggers  must  have  a 
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sportfishing  license.  Regulations 
and  bag  limits  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game.  The  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  also  has  a  free 
fact  sheet,  "All  About  Alaskan 
Clams,"  that  contains  important  in- 
formation on  paralytic  shellfish 
poisoning,  a  sometimes  fatal 
poison  that  has  no  antidote.  Clams 
in  southeast  Alaska  are  likely  to 
contain  the  toxin  PSP  in  varying 
quantities.  Some  beaches  in 
southcentral  Alaska  have  been 
tested  and  found  clear  of  PSP  by 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Health 
and  Social  Services.  They  advise 
the  public  to  dig  clams  only  at  cer- 
tain locations  until  other  beaches 
can  be  tested. 

Sport  Fishing  and  Hunting 

Fishing  and  hunting  enthusiasts 
find  Alaska's  offerings  impressive. 
Seasons  and  bag  limits  vary  widely, 
and  regulations  should  be  studied 
in  detail.  Sport  hunting  is  pro- 
hibited on  parks  and  monuments 
administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  For  other  areas,  new 
regulations  are  published  each 
year.  Sport  hunting  and  fishing 
regulation  books,  game  manage- 
ment unit  maps,  and  other  special 
publications  are  available  from  the 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Came. 


Goldpanning 

Tiny  flakes  of  gold  may  be  found 
in  many  streams  in  Alaska,  and 
panning  for  gold  is  a  popular  ac- 
tivity. Much  of  Alaska  was 
developed  and  settled  as  people 
came  to  find  gold  in  Canada's 
Klondike  and  near  Nome  in  the 
I890's,  along  with  countless  other 
small  claims  dating  from  the  1870  s 
to  the  present  day.  Even  the  State's 
capital,  Juneau,  was  named  in 
honor  of  one  of  its  gold- 
prospecting  founders,  Joe  Juneau 

If  you  plan  an  outing  to  pan  for 
gold,  make  sure  you  are  on  public 
land  Respect  "No  Trespassing" 
signs  Contact  the  nearest  Bureau 
of  Land  Mangement  office  or 
district  recorder's  office  if  you 
have  questions  about  land- 
ownership  or  goldpanning 

River  Running 

One  of  Alaska's  major  recreational 
attractions  is  its  rivers  Alaskan 
rivers  offer  opportunities  for 
canoeing,  kayaking,  rafting,  or 
motorboating  through  unparalleled 
scenery.  Nearly  any  kind  of  trip  is 
possible  — from  day-long  trips  to 
month-long  excursions  — and  may 
be  arranged  through  commercial 
outfitters  or  on  your  own.  River 
travel  is  unique  in  many  ways. 
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First,  wilderness  is  not  just  a  word 
in  Alaska:  it  is  a  reality.  Most  rivers 
may  be  reached  only  by  air.  This 
alone  makes  river  running  an  ex- 
pensive venture  in  most  areas. 
Also,  rivers  in  northern  climes  have 
unique  qualities.  The  climate  is 
harsh,  and  weather  conditions  are 
variable.  So,  river  runners  should 
be  prepared  not  only  for  a  recrea- 
tional experience  but  also  survival 

Before  planning  a  trip  in  Alaska, 
extensive  preparations  must  be 
made,  and  detailed  information 
should  be  obtained.  Here  are  some 
valuable  sources: 

Knik  Kanoers  and  Kayakers  Inc 
(Anchorage-based  club) 
P  O  Box  3763 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99510 
"Information  about 
selected  Alaska  rivers. 

•Organized  club  trips. 
*Family  memberships  cost 
$5  a  year. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  1011  East  Tudor  Road 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99507 

*Trip  logs  on  selected 
rivers  (see  map] 

'River  brochure,  numbered 
by  region 


Boating  and  Sailing 

Alaska,  with  its  thousands  of  lakes 
and  33,000  miles  of  ocean 
coastline  is  a  boater's  paradise  dur- 
ing summer  months  More  than 
half  of  all  Alaskans  go  boating  or 
sailing  each  summer 

Although  powerboats  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes  are  prevalent  in  the 
State,  sailing  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  Icy  water,  occa- 
sional galeforce  winds,  and  the 
rough  waters  which  result  demand 
the  proper  boat  and  operator  train- 
ing and  experience  Smaller  lakes 
are  fine  for  small,  open  sailboats 
But,  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  ocean- 
front  bays  require  larger  boats  with 
strength  and  offshore  capability 

For  beginners,  it's  advisable  to  start 
with  ,i  1 2-to-1 5-foot  sailing  dinghy 
on  lakes,  until  basic  skills  arc  m, is 
tered  Then,  one  may  graduate  to 
larger  boats,  sailing  protec  ted 
oc  can  waters,  sue  h  as  Prim  e 
William  Sound,  Kachemak  Bay,  or 
protected  portions  of  southeastern 
Alaska 

Take  U  S  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary 
boating  courses,  join  a  sailing  or 
vac  ht  club,  and  learn  seamanship, 
navigation,  and  other  skills 


Sailing  is  great  fun,  but  the  risks 
are  considerable,  and  storm  tossed 
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seas  rarely  forgive  errors  Plan  trips 
well  in  advance  and  have  an 
understanding  of  charts  and  weath- 
er patterns.  Basic  safety  equipment 
should  surpass  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
requirements,  and  a  well-equipped 
ocean  sailer  should  have  a  radio- 
telephone, liferaft,  and  immersion 
survival  suits  for  all  hands  on 
board. 

Since  most  Alaskan  waters  are 
remote,  safety  devices  must  be 
adequate.  Emergency  radio 
beacons  that  tune  to  aircraft  fre- 
quencies cost  $100  to  $150  at  most 
boat  dealers  A  VHF-FM  radio  and 
distress  signal  flares  should  be  part 
of  your  kit.  Most  areas  of  Alaska 
are  "overflown"  by  private  and 
commercial  aircraft  that  may 
receive  emergency  radio  beacon 
signals  from  a  20,000-square-mile 
area,  aiding  rapid  rescue  responses. 

Mountaineering 

Of  the  20  highest  mountains  in 
North  America,  11  are  in  Alaska. 
World  famous  Mt.  McKinley 
(originally  known  as  Denali)  is  the 
tallest—  20,320  feet  (6,194  meters). 
A  permit  from  National  Park  Service 
is  required  to  climb  it  But.  it  is  only 
one  peak  of  Alaska's  named  and 
unnamed  summits  which  challenge 
mountaineers. 


Where  the  Aleutian  Range  meets 
the  Alaska  Range,  a  snarl  of 
granite  spires  hanging  glaciers,  and 
picturesque  alpine  lakes  form  the 
Chigmit  Mountains,  a  short  "bush" 
flight  from  the  State's  main  popu- 
lation center  of  Anchorage  The 
Wrangell-St  Elias  Mountains, 
shared  with  our  Canadian 
neightbors,  form  the  largest  assem- 
blage of  peaks  over  14,500  feet 
(4,420  meters)  on  the  continent 
The  western  flanks  of  the 
"Wrangells"  may  be  reached  by 
road  from  Anchorage  and  Fair- 
banks 

Austere,  remote  clusters  of  moun- 
tains in  the  Brooks  Range  offer 
rivals  to  Mt.  McKinley  in  character, 
if  not  in  height  Mounts  Isto, 
Chamberlin,  and  Michelson  of  the 
Romanof  Mountains;  Doonerak. 
Apoon,  and  Cockedhat  of  the  En- 
dicott  Mountains,  and  Mt  Igikpak 
of  the  Schwatka  Mountains  in  the 
western  end  of  the  Brooks  Range 
offer  a  blend  of  arctic  wildlife, 
scenery,  and  Eskimo  legend. 

The  Coast  Mountains  of  southeast 
Alaska  mountains  offer  climbs 
from  the  ocean's  edge  forest  ed 
areas  and  alpine  meadows  to 
massive  icefields  They  overlook 
mountainous  islands  of  the  Alex- 
ander Archipelago. 

Access  to  mountain  and  rock  c  lim- 
bing areas  is  a  major  consideration 
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In  many  plates,  the  lack  of  roads 
necessitates  packing  extra  stores 
for  the  hike  to  base  camp  before 
starting  the  ascent  Most  expedi- 
tions begin  with  an  aircraft  assist 
For  more  information  about  moun- 
taineering, contact  the  appropriate 
agencies  listed  in  the  section 
"Sources"  It  is  also  advisable  to 
consult  local  climbers  and  to  con- 
sider hiring  a  professional  guide; 
the  Association  of  Mountain  and 
Wilderness  Guides  sets  the  profes- 
sional standards  for  all  recreational 
guides. 

Off-Road  Vehicles 


State's  controlled-use  areas  where 
travel  is  largely  restricted  to  walk- 
ing 

The  U  S  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
restricts  use  of  off-road  vehicles  on 
most  refuges 

National  Park  Service  lands  are 
closed  to  off-road  vehicle  (OKV) 
uses  The  Alaska  Department  of 
Fish  and  Came  restricts  ORV  use 
in  crossing  anadromous  fish 
streams  Before  entering  an  area 
by  ORV,  contact  the  appropriate 
land  manager  for  t  urrent  informa- 
tion 


Off-road  vehicle  enthusiasts  often 
view  Alaska  as  the  ideal  place  to 
enjoy  their  sport  But,  many  who 
bring  their  all-terrain  vehicles  to 
Alaska  are  shocked  to  discover 
that  much  of  the  State's  terrain  all 
but  prohibits  vehicular  travel 

Spongy  muskeg  bogs  (swamp  areas) 
blanket  much  of  the  unforested 
land,  and  they  are  often  en- 
countered even  in  alpine  areas 
above  timberline  Too  much  of  the 
land  is  simply  too  rugged  or  too 
sensitive  to  be  traversed  by 
anything  but  hikers  or  horseback 
riders 

In  many  places,  travel  by  off-road 
vehicles  is  restricted  They  may  not 
be  used  for  hunting  in  most  of  the 


Recreationists  who  insist  on  using 
ORVs  sometimes  find  themselves 
helplessly  bogged  in  muskegs  or 
with  mechanic  al  trouble  many 
miles  from  the  nearest  settlement 
ORV  owners  should  consider  these 
facts  when  deciding  whether  to  br- 
ing trailbikes,  swamp  buggies,  or 
other  off-road  vehicles  to  Alaska 

Maps 

Topographical  maps,  published  by 
the  USDI  Geological  Survey,  are 
useful  in  recreational  activities 
Detailed  maps  at  the  scale  of 
1:60,360  (1  in<  h  equals  1  mile) 
are  available  Alaska  These 
maps  are  priced  at  about  $1  25 
each  Less  detailed  maps  at  the 
scale  of  1  250,000  (1  inch  equals  4 
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miles)  area  available  for  the  entire 
State.  Maps  at  this  scale  cost 
about  $2.  An  index  to 
topographical  mapping,  which 
shows  the  extent  of  map  coverage 
in  Alaska,  is  available  without 
charge 

Topographic  maps  and  index  maps 
of  Alaska  may  be  ordered  from 
either  of  the  following  offices: 

Alaska  Distribution  Survey 
USDI  Geological  Survey 
Federal  Building,  Box  12 
101  12th  Avenue 
Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701 

Branch  of  Distribution 
USDI  Geological  Survey 
Denver  Federal  Center, 
Box  25286 
(303)  234-3832 

Maps  are  also  available  at  the 
counter  of  the  Public  Inquiries  Of- 
fice, USDI  Geological  Survey  408 
Second  Avenue  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

For  those  interested  in  boating  or 
fishing  in  the  coastal  waters  of 
Alaska,  navagational  and 
aeronautical  charts  may  be 
ordered  from: 

Distribution  Division  (C-44) 
National  Ocean  Survey,  NOAA, 
USDC 

Riverdale,  Maryland  20840 


Aeronautical  charts  may  also  be 
ordered  from  the  National  Ocean 
Survey. 

In  Anchorage,  those  charts  may  be 
purchased  over  the  counter  at  the 
Chart  Sales  and  Geodetic  Control 
Office,  National  Ocean  Survey, 
NOAA,  USDC,  Module  F,  Room 
I06,  Federal  Building,  70l  C  Street, 
Anchorage,  Alaska  995I3 

Catalogs,  which  show  the  areas 
covered  and  information  about 
scales  and  prices  of  nautical  and 
aeronautical  charts,  are  available 
at  no  charge. 

Visitors  to  the  national  forests  may 
be  interested  in  two  maps  prepared 
by  the  USDA  Forest  Service  A 
recreational  map  of  the  Chugach 
National  Forest  is  drawn  at  a  scale 
of  I  inch  equals  8  miles.  The 
Tongass  National  Forest  map  has  a 
scale  of  I  inch  equals  14  miles 

These  are  available  at  Forest  Ser- 
vice offices  in  Anchorage,  Cor- 
dova, Ketchikan,  Kodiak, 
Petersburg,  Seward,  Sitka, 
Wrangell,  and  Yakutat  by  writing: 

Forest  Service,  Alaska  Region 
U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture 
Box  I628 

luneau,,  Alaska  99802 
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Small  sketch  maps  of  specific 
recreational  areas  are  included  in 
many  of  the  free  brochures 
prepared  and  distributed  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Agencies  listed 
at  the  end  of  this  pamphlet 

Facts  About  Alaska 

*Alaska  is  one-fifth 

size  of  the  adjacent  United 

States 
*lt  is  120  times  larger 

than  Rhode  Island 
*Alaska  is  larger  than 

the  next  three  largest  United 

States  in  the  Union  combined. 
'East  to  West,  Alaska  is 

2,400  miles  wide—  the  same  as 

from  Savannah,  Georgia  to  San 

Diego,  California. 
•Alaska  has  I  million 

acres  of  land  for  every  day  of 

the  year. 

*There  is  only  one  person  for  about 
each  square  mile  in  Alaska, 
that  makes  for  40  times 
more  elbow  room  than  is  average 
for  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

•Alaska  has  5,000 

glaciers;  one  is  larger  than  the 
country  of  Switzerland 

•Alaska  has  IS  mountain 

peaks  that  are  higher  than  any 
peaks  contained  within  adiacent 
United  States. 

'The  permanent  popula- 
tion of  Alaska  is  more  than 
400.000  The  State's  largest  city 


is  Anchorage  where  about  half 
of  the  people  live. 

•Great  river  systems 

dram  Alaska's  uplands  North 
America's  third  largest,  the 
Yukon  River,  rises  in  Canada 
and  then  flows  1,979  miles  to 
empty  into  the  Bering  Sea  on 
Alaska's  western  coast 

•More  than  3  million 

lakes,  each  covering  more  than 
20  acres,  are  in  Alaska 
America's  second  largest 
freshwater  lake  is  Alaska's  Lake 
lliamna 

•Alaska's  Little 

Diomede  Island,  lies  only  3 
miles  from  Russia's  Big 
Diomede  Island  in  the  Bering 
Straits 

*The  Nation's  only 

Government-owned  railroad 
operates  in  Alaska  Its  entire 
route  is  470  miles  long,  with 
freight  service  over  its  entire 
length  and  regular  passenger 
service  between  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks 

•The  word  Alaska  comes 

from  the  Aleut  (Al-ee-oot)  term 
"Alyeska"(Alee-ehskah)  which 
means  "The  Great  Land  " 

*ln  Alaska's  major 

agricultural  area,  the  Matanuska 
Valley  near  Anchorage, 
farmers  sometimes  grow  huge 
vegetables  Cabbages  weighing 
more  than  70  pounds,  turnips  of 
30  pounds  have  been  shown 
at  local  fairs. 
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*The  Native  population 

is  60,000  people  More  than  half 
are  Eskimos;  the  rest  are  Indians 
and  Aleuts.  Eskimos  inhabit 
mostly  the  Arctic  coastlines 
and  western  Alaska.  Indians  in- 
habit the  interior  and  southeast 
parts  of  the  State. 

'Alaska's  State  Bird  is 

the  willow  ptarmigan.  It  is 
brown  in  summer  and  greets 
winter's  snows  by  turning  pure 
white. 

*The  Sitka  spruce 

Alaska's  State  Tree— is  the 
largest  of  all  spruces.  It  is  priz- 
ed for  boat  building  because  of 
its  strength  and  lightness. 

*Alaska  is  famous  for 

its  fighting  fish,  but  the  supreme 
game  fish  is  the  king  salmon. 
Because  of  its  attraction  for 
sport  fish,  as  well  as  commer- 
cial fishing,  it  has  been  named 
Alaska's  State  Fish. 

'Alaska's  motto  is 

"North  to  the  Future." 
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Alaska  Rivers  with 
Trip  Logs 


Alaska  rivers  on  which  field  in- 
vestigations have  been  conducted 
and  have  available  trip  logs 


Note:  Plan  your  trip  carefully 
Some  of  these  listed  rivers  above 
are  floatable  for  only  part  of  the 
summer  Some  of  these  rivers  in- 
volve difficult  or  "expensive"  ac- 
cess. 


'Rivers  proposed  for  the 

-25  I  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
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1. 

Alagnak  * 

16. 

Gulkana  * 

31. 

Nuyakuk    jf  t\ 

2. 

Alatna  * 

17. 

Huslia 

32. 

Porcupine  *\  \| 

3. 

Alexander  Creek 

18. 

Ikpikpuk 

33. 

Sagavanirktok\)|__^^ 

4. 

American  Creek 

19. 

John  * 

34. 

Salmon  * 

5. 

Andrcafsky  * 

20. 

Kandik 

35. 

Selawik 

6. 

Awuna 

21. 

Kascqaluk  Lagoon 

36. 

Sheenjek  * 

7. 

Beaver  * 

22. 

King  Salmon 

37. 

Squirrel 

8. 

Birch  * 

23. 

Kisaralik  * 

38. 

Stony/Telaquana/Necons 

9. 

Bremncr  * 

24. 

Kobuk  (upper)* 

39. 

Talachulitna 

10. 

Chilikadrotna  * 

25. 

Little  Susitna 

40. 

Tinayguk-N.F.  Koyukuk  * 

1 1. 

Chitina  * 

26. 

Middle  Fork  Kovukok  41. 

Tlikakila  * 

12. 

Colville  * 

27. 

Mulchatna  * 

42. 

Togiak 

13. 

Copper  (lliamna) 
Delta  * 

28. 

Nigu/Etivluk 

43. 

Utokok  * 

14. 

29. 

Noatak  * 

44. 

Wind  * 

15. 

Fortymile  * 

30. 

Nowitna* 

45. 

Yukon-Ramparts  section. 
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Sources 

Department  of  Natural 

Resources 

Division  of  Parks 

Alaska  Railroad 

619  Warehouse  Avenue, 

P.O.  Box  7-211 

Suite  210 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99510 

Ancnorage,  AiasKa  7?jui 

National  Park  Service 

Cooperative  Extension 

U.S.  Department  of  the 

Service,  USDA 

Interior 

University  of  Alaska 

540  W.  5th  Ave.,  Suite  202, 

rairuanKS,  AiasKa 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99501 

Division  of  Tourism 

Forest  Service 

Alaska  Department  of 

U.S.  Department  of 

Commerce  and  Economic 

Agriculture 

Development 

P.O.  Box  1628 

Pouch  E 

luneau,  Alaska  99802 

luneau,  Alaska  99811 

Alaska  Marine  Highway 

Alaska  Department  of 

System 

Fish  and  Came 

Pouch  R 

333  Raspberry  Road 

luneau,  Alaska  99811 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99502 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

U  S  Department  of  the 

P  O.  Box  3-5000 

Interior 

luneau,  Alaska  99802 

701  C  Street,  Box  13 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99513 

Heritage  Conservation 

and  Recreation  Service 

U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 

U.S.  Department  of  the 

Service 

Interior, 

U.S.  Department  of  the 

1011  East  Tudor,  Suite  297 

Interior 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99507 

1011  East  Tudor 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99507 
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Bureau  of  Mines 

U.S.  Department  of  the 

Interior 

2221  E  Northern 
Lights  Blvd 

Anchorage,  Alaska  99501 

Geological  Survey 

U  S  Department  of  the 

Interior 

508  West  Second  Avenue 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99501 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
U  S  Department  of  the 
Interior 

P.O.  Box  3-8000 
luneau,  Alaska  99802 

State  Troopers 
Alaska  Department  of 
Public  Safety 
Pouch  N 

luneau,  Alaska  99811 
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